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This NUMBER as well as Nos. 15, | 
16, 17, 18, 19 and 20, are reprinted upon 
open sheets at 2d. each retail, and at 
12s. 6d. a hundred wholesale. By appli- 
cation to the Publisher, at No. 192, 
Strand, London, any number may be ob- 
tained and sent to any part of the United 
Kingdom.—Placards will be sent with 
parcels to Country Towns and Villages to 
put up at windows notifying the sale.-— 
A letter from Birmingham, giving infor- 
mation of most provoking aud outrageous 
impediments, has been received. Well! 
We must submit; but, we may, by indus- 
try and zeal, overcome all these impedi- 
ments. —The booksellers, in some towns, 
may be shy ; but other shops, or houses, 
may be found. © 





THE WHIGS. 


The Morning Chronicle of Tuesday last, 
makes a dead set at me for having preferred 
afalse charge against the OUT-faction, 
who, with most ridiculous pertinacity, en- 
deavour by the use of party names to 
make the world believe, that they are not 
like the men, who had the address to un- 
horse them and to get into their places. 
Mr. Perry, the proprietor of the Chro- 
nicle, belongs in a regular way to the 
OUTS, who call themselves Whigs, for, 
he went into place when they went into 
place, and he was turned out when they 
were turned out. Therefore I feel no 
anger against Mr. Perry upon this occa- 


sion. I pity his miserable attempt to 


make the world believe, that the Register 
isnot read; for, really, this discovers a 
degree of weakness bordering upon down- 
right ideocy ; but I enter upon the 
answer to his charge without any anger 





against him, who, in catching hold of a 
mere mistake as to names, has only given 
me an opportanity, and, indeed, made it © 
my duty, to drag out his party and stick 
them up once more to public view and 
public contempt. | 

In my Register of the 9th instant, 
No. 19, I published’the following passage : 
‘Far however, from every good man 
** be the foolish notion that the out fac- 
‘tion is preferable to thern. ‘The act 
** which makes them one in the eyes of the 
** neopie, the act which married them and 
** made them one body and one soul, was 
“their union, their cordial unanimous 
*¢ union, in voting a sum of money out of 
‘¢ the pockets of the people, to pay for 
** erecting @ monument to commemorate 
“* the public services of William Pitt.” 

This passage Mr. Perry inserts, and 
he charges it upon me as “a pre-emi- 
** nently zmpudent and wilful falsehood,” 
He then goes on to show, that, upon the 
question of the Monument, the Whigs did 
not join with the Pitt people, but that, on 
the contrary, eighty-nine of them voted 
against the monument. Now, as this was 
really the case, Mr. Perry appears, for a 
moment, to be justified in his charge 
against me. But if he had had as much 
foresight as he appears to have had spite, 
he would have expected that confusion, 
with which I am now about to cover him 
and his faction. 

It was not the Monument vote on which 
the two factions united. It was a vote 
of much greater importance; namely, 
the vote of forty thousand pounds of the 
public money to pay the DEBT's of Pitt 
after his death! Upon this vote the factions 
were unanimous ; there was no division ; 
and Mr. Fox himself expressly declared, 
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that the grant was made on account of the 
public services of the late Minister. Now, 
then, what a pitiful cavil is this? Is it 
not like the defence of a_ thief, who, 
being charged with stealing a horse, cries 
out on his accuser and imputes wélful fals- 
hood to him, seeing that it was a mare 
that he had stolen? I said, that the two 
factions united in taking money out of 
the peoples’ pockets to erect a monument 
to commemorate the public services of 
William Pitt; whereas I should have said, 
that they united in taking money out of 
the pockets of the people to pay the Debts 
of William Pitt on the ground of his 
public services, and that the sum was 
forty thousand pounds, which forty thou- 
sand pounds, form, of course, a part of 
that DEBT, which is now pressing so 
many families down into the poor-house. 
I bad the Monument running in my head, 
and this led to the mistake; but, with the 
exception of the use of the word monu- 
ment in place of that of the word Dedts, 
my statement was perfecily correct and 
fair, instead of being, as Mr. Perry 
asserts, ‘*pre-emiuently impudert and 
6 wilfully false.” 

Bat, this is not all, nor is it nearly all. 
The circumstances, under which the Mo- 
nument was opposed by the Whigs is 
worthy of particalar notice. Pirr was 
dead, but the Ministry had not yet been 
changed. It was not, as yet, certain that 
jit would be changed. There were doubts 
on the subject; and, it was in this state 
of things that the Monument Vote was 
brought forward. The Whigs did not 
know that they should get into office at 
all; and, at any rate, they had not the 
power to resist the Monument Vote. 
But, when the forty thousand pounds 
were voted to pay Pitt’s Debts, the 
Whigs were in power. They could have 
rejected the vote if they had chosen it. 
And, instead of so doing, they united 
with the Pittites and gave away this im- 
mense sum of the public money, and that, 


too, expressly upon the ground of Pitt’s 
public services, though, for more than 
twenty years, and up to the very hour of 
bis death, they had asserted, that his 
mensures tended to the destruction of the 
freedom and happiness of the country ! 

I might stop here; but, since Mr, 
Perry has thought proper to attack me, 
let him and his faction take the conse. 
quences of forcing me into the field. This 
vote of forty thousand pounds to pay the 
Debts of Pitt was only one of numerous 
acts, which identified the factions. ‘They 
had been great talkers abuut a waste of 
the public money. Lord Grenville be. 
came the first Lord of the Treasury. He 
was already the holder of a sinecure of 
4,000 poundsa year as Auditor of the Ex- 
chequer. 'To hold this office was incom. 
compatible in Jaw with the holding of the 
Treasurership. Well, then, what wasthere 
to do but to give up the sinecure of 4,000/. 
a year, especially as the other office gave 
him 6,000/.a year? Oh,no! To give 
up formed no part of the Whig system, 
except, indeed, the giving up of principle! 
But, how was this to be managed? Lord 
Grenville would be prime minister, or 
else the Whigs must remain OUT. He 
would not give up the sinecure, and yet 
he would be Treasurer! What were poor 
Whigs todo in such adilemma? Why, 
this they did, they brought a Bill into 
parliament, and it became a law, to en- 
able Lord Grenville to have the place of 
first Lord of the ‘Treasury and to hold his 
sinecure at the same time, though the of- 
fice of Auditor professes to be a check 
upon that of the Treasurer! What could 
Whigs do more! And is this the faction, 
to whom we are to look for deliverance 
from sinecures and unmerited pensions and 
grants? To bid us thus look is indeed, 
*¢ pre-eminently impudent and wilfully 
** false.” 

Who lavished pensions and grants with 
a more unsparing hand? In the short 





space of their power, who ever gave away 
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so much of the public money in the shape 
of pensions? It is, indeed, to be pre- 
eminently impudent, to hold Mr. Fox up 
as an example to future men in power. 
He it was who actually brought in the 
above-mentioned Bill. Ile expressly de- 
clared, that he concurred in the vote for 
forty thousand pounds to pay Pitt’s debts 
on the score of Pitt’s public services. Le 
was a sinecure placeman himself all his 
lifetime ; he obtained for his wife a pen- 
sion of 1,200/. a year for her life, and a 
reversionary pension to her daughters.— 
This 1,200/. a year the people are now 
paying. His brother, General Fox, was 
a sinecure placeman to the day of his 
death, and, I believe, had been such for 
nearly thirty years. Now, then, look 
back, calculate the immense sums of 
money swallowed up, first and last, by 
this family of Fox; and, Mr. Perry, when 
you have so done, have the goodness 
either to cease your praises of the Foxites 
or your blame of the Pittites on account 
of their sinecures and pensions. 

The Whigs did many things most 
odious. They raised the Income Tax 
from 63 to 10 per cent. and in the same 
act they exempted the private funded pro- 
perty of the King from the tax, which had 
never been done by the Pittites. 

The Whigs brought bills into parlia- 
ment, or, at least, propositions, to extend 
the excise on beer to private houses ; and, 
though this scheme was not carried into 
effect, the failure of it is not to be ascrib- 
ed to them. 

The Whigs declared war against Prussia 
on grounds purcly interesting to Hanover; 
and, they explicitly declared, that they 
did it for the sake of Hanover. 

The Whigs, upon the breaking out of 
this new war, began that series of Orders 
in Council, which compelled the Ame- 
ricans and the Continent of Europe to 
manufacture for themselves, and which 
finally led to the war with America. 

Since they have been out of offices ; 
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though they voted for the repeal of the 
Orders in Council, they pledged them. 
selves to the war against America on the 
ground of impressment, though the Ame- 
rican Government had declared, that that 
was the chief ground of its complaint. 
Therefore, they may be said to have been 
the real authors of that war, which, be- 
sides a great load of disgrace, brought 
upon us fifty millions of debt and taxes. 

As to Ireland, it was not the W higs, 
who brought in the Bill, under which the 
people of that country are liable to be, 
under certain circumstances, shut up in 
their houses from sun-set to sun-rise ; no, 
it wis not they who brought in this Bill ; 
but it was they who drew the Bill up, and 
who left it ready cut and dry for their 
successors! ‘The present ministers put 
the thing in execution; but the Whigs 
were the inventors. Is it, not then, pre- 
eminent impudence in Mr. Perry to com- 
plain of the present mode of governing 
Ireland, while he endeavours to persuade 
the nation, that the Whigs would govern 
it better, or in a manner more mild! 

Therefore, is it not true, that the two 
factions are married; that they are bone 
of bone and flesh of flesh? They are 
united perfectly as towards the people, and 
are only opposed as to their own interests. 
They fight like cat and dog; butit is only 
for the means of filling themselves at the 
public expence. 

As to REFORM, what impudence is 
it to pretend, that the Whigs will be dis- 
posed to grant reform more than the Pitt- 
ites! They were fairly éried in this re- 
spect’ in 1809, when Mr. Mappocks 
made his memorable motion about the 
seat of Mr. Quintin Dick. He offered, 
and he pledged himself to bring proof to 
the Bar of the House; and, what did the 
Whigsdo? Accused him of factions and 


almost seditious views! They were called 
upon to make a stand against popular en- 
croachment! And, they did make that 
One declared, that he did not 


A 2 


stand. 
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think the worse of the men who had been 
accused of the trafic, even supposing the 
charge to be true. Another said, that 
the traffic was as notoriots as the sun at 
noon-day. Another said, that those who 
make such accusations were base and se- 
ditious men! And, upon such grounds, 
they refused fo HEAR the witnesses 
Which Mr MiAppocks had pledged him- 
self to produce. 

Now, must not this nation be the most 
stupid. f emost brutish race of men that 
ever existed to entertain any hope of re- 
lief from a mere change of ministry 2 
What is it to me whether Mr. Ponsonby 
or Lord Castl-reagh impose taxes upon 
me? Whatis it to me whether my pro- 
perty be chipped away by a paper-system 
of one or a paper system of the other? It 
is gross folly to suppose, that a change of 
ministers cou/d produce any good even 
supposing the Whigs to have the desire to 


doit Whatis wanted, is, a@ change of 


system, and doesany human being believe, 
that such change can possibly take place 
Without’ a change in the representation 2 
I dare say. that the present misters most 
heartily wrsh that they could change the 
System: but, it is impossible for them to 
eifect such change ; and, would it not be 
equally impossible for the Whigs to effect 
it ? ‘ 

Besides, what proof of wisdom have 
the Whigs ever shown? That very fund. 
ing system, as new-modelled by Pitt, was 
the goint work of Piit and Fox, the latter 
of whom wasa firm believer in, and a 
great extoller of, that Sinking Fund, 
which is now seen to have been one great 
cause of the nation’s ruin ; for rutned it 
now is, and ruined it is acknowledged to 
be by even the fast friends of the system. 


When the Whigs were in power, did not | 
: 
-us what ¢alené they possess. I have no 


they uphold this system? Had not they 
their schems for keeping down the Debt ? 
Is there any folly of this sort, intée«which 
they did not fail? 

But the ever-memorable proof of their 
want of wisdom was, their Bullion pro- 
ject They obtained a Committee; they 
sat for months making inquiries ; and, 
alter more than a year’s consideration, 
they proposed to pass a law to make the 
Bank pay én specie, as the means, they 
said of restoring the currency of the 
country to a ** healthful state.” I told 
them, even while their proposition was 
before the House, that, ¢/this were ef- 


fected, the interest of the Debt must go 
unpaid ; or, all persons not living on the 
taxes must be ruined. There has been 
made only an approach towards payments 
in specie; and the ruén is come! What 
would happen, then, if specte payments 
were restored? Wheat would sell ag 
three or four shillings a bushel, and the 
whole rental of the kingdom would not 
be equal fo a@ quarter part of the interest 
ofthe Debt! ‘This is new as clear as 
daylight. What, then, must we think of 
the ¢alents which these men possess for 
managing the afiairs of a nation! If the 
measure, which they proposed, and which 
they urged with all their might, could 
_ have been carricd into eifect, and had 
been carried into effect, it is certain that 
the fundholders would not, at this day, 
have possessed one single penny ; and yet 
they expressed their wish to render the 
funded property more solid! Lappeal to 
the debates upon this subject. in both 
liouses, and, if they do not bear me out, 
t willagree that | am the retailer of false- 
hoods that Mr. Perry describes me to be. 
This is a matter of great importance now, 
because experience, woctul experience, 
has taught us whe was right, angl who 
wrong. I deny, that there ts any ra- 
tional reliance on the taleuts or wisdom 
of either party. [It has now been proved, 
that they neither of them understood how 
to manage the affairs of the nation; or, 
that, understanding, they wilfally have 
brought us to ruin. I do not believe the 
latter. They cannot have done what they 
‘have done by design, because, at last, 
the ruin must reach themselves. But, 
what is it to the nation, whether it suffer 
'from the want of talent or the want of 
integrity ? 

However, a short time will now show 








hesitation to say, that 1 myself am able to 
point out the means (with the aid of a re- 
formed parliament) of restoring the nation 
to happiness in a very short space of time, 
without the destruction of any constitu- 
tional establishment, and without any one 
act of injustice or violence. Mr PERRY 
and the two factions will laugh at this, and 
I dare say that many others will do the 
same. I shall never, | suppose, be put t 
the ¢es¢ upon this score; and, if Lam not, 
I shall only be freed from the trouble. 
At any rate, it cannot be said, that the 





Jacobins, as I along with others are called, 
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have had any hand in producing these 
fatal results. We have had no power. 
The whole thing has been invented, put 
in practice, and carried on, by those 
“* Public Men” of whom Mr. Perry 
speaks with so much reverence. ‘Theirs 
has been ail the power, theirs all the mea- 


‘2 °° 


sures 5 
shame. It will not now do to tell us, 
that ** nohuman wit could have anticipated 
such results.” 
this, because [| am, at all times, rcady 
to show that | did anticipate them, and 
that I jfortold them in the most déstinct 
terms. Let us, therefore, admit of no 
excuses. Nothing short of a complete 
acknowledgement of the want of talent to 
discover the tendency of their measures 
will ever satisfy me. 

What will either party say, how will 
they be able to look us in the face, if it 
should be proposed and agreed on to 
make a deduction from the interest of the 
Debt? Will. the nation still rely on the 
talents of these ** Public: Men”? Not 
long, I will venture to say; for, the evil 
will not be sdopped in its course by any 
such measure. But, as these ‘ Public 
Men” never have yet been able to see 
clearly, so | cannot believe that they will 
see Clearly now. Mr. Presron talks of 
areduction, and states the amount of it, 
and then goes on to say, that this would 
ease the nation in such or such a degree. 
Lawyers as to such matters, never see an 
inch beyond their noses: and, therefore, 
itis nv wonder, that Mr. Preston, who 
means well does not see, tbat this one little 
simple measure, which he proposes, would 
produce a total combustion amongst every 
species of property in every quarter and 
corner of the kingdom. Yet, how is the 
interest fo be paid? 


Why, there you are, then, famous 
“ Public Men!” ‘There you are, then, 
Wise Heads! ‘here you are, then, 


Great Statesmen, with all the lessons of 
Pittand Fox to guide you! Let us see 
you manage things, which you have had 
wholly tu yourselves. Lagain say, that 
I myself am able‘ point out the means 


of rescuimg the country. from a! its difh- 
culties. Ll again assert this; but you 
have the power. Keep it; and i will] a 
look on while you use it. And you, Sir. 


Perry, who have thougitt prop 6 fo come 
out, at last, with your direct attack, 


what ground have you for your unfair- 


ft will not do to tell us| 
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ness and malice? When have you done, 
towards enlightening the people, as much 
ina year asf have done ina day? You 
may call me presumpthous or arrogant ory 


egotistical or what you please; you may 


le nd your hand to the circulation of w hat 


and theirs be all the honour. or the | 


you conceive to be calumnies against me ; 
but all will answer no purpose. Nothing 


of this sort will change the course of 
events. You may all roll ia wealth, 


while [ eat my crust in a cottage ; but, | 
shall see my predictions verified, and those 
predictions will be remembered whet you 
are forgotten, and when all your famous 
‘¢ Public Meu’? are remembered only to 
their shame. 


Ww. Consett, 





SPA-FIELDS MEETING. 


Since my long acquaintance with the 
press [do not think that L have ever wit- 
nessed so much baseness of conduct as 


this Meeting has given rise to. . If 
Mr. Elunr had been the most notoris 
ous pick-pocket; if he had been a, 


raggamuflin covered with a coat hired for 
the day; if he had been a fellow who 
touk up his lodgings in the brick-kilns or 
in the niches on Westminster bridge ; 
and, if he had actualiy proposed to the 
Meeting to go directly and plunder the 
silversmith’s ‘shops and cut the throats of 
all who opposed them; if he had drunk 
off a glass of human blood by way of 
moistening his throat: moustrons as this 
is, it is a real fact, that, if he had been and 
had done al! this, the London press could 
not have treated him in a worse manner 
than it has. The Statesman news-paper 
is an exception ; but, L believe, that it is 
almost the only exception. Talk of véo- 
lence indeed! Was there ever violence 
like this heard of in this world before ? 
And, « het is the monstrous crime, which 
literary ruthans to 


bas emboldened thes 


make this savage assault, and which in. 
duces them to suppose that they shall 
tinally escape with rmpunity ¢ -Ehey, the 
vile wretches. are the real mob Vhey 

ttack ina body; they know that defence 
as tu possible ; they know, thafaias dred 


times the fortune of Mec. Husr would not 


purchase enough of tucir columns to Cons 
tain an answer to their falsehoods. Is 
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this manly, is this fairness, is this discus- 
ston; is this liberty of the press?  In- 
famous cowards! They merit to be drag- 
ged by a halter fastened round their necks, 
and whipped through the streets. They 
talk of decency and decorum indeed ! 
They call people blackguards and ruf- 
fians! They pretend to complain of miés- 
representation and exaggeration! ‘They! 
who set up one common howl of foul 
abuse and viperous calumny. 

But, what is the act, which has awaken- 
ed all these filthy curs, and has put them 
in motion? Some persons, no matter who, 
but, I believe, some suffering tradesmen, 
in London, agreed to call a meeting of 
distressed people in Spa-fields, in order 
to present a petition on the subject of 
their sufferings. One of the Committee, 
who had called this Meeting, wrote to 
Mr. Hust to come and assist at it. ‘This 
he did. Being there he proposed a Peti- 
tion, which was agreed to. This Petition 
has appeared in the Statesman news-paper, 
to which | refer the reader ; and, when 
he has looked at it, he will be ‘convinced, 
that, if the language of moderation be de- 
sirable, the language of this petition is 
mtch more moderate than that of almost 
any petition, which has recently appeared 
in print. Upon what ground, then, is 
this outrageous abuse founded? ‘The 
Meeting separated very quietly; never 
did any Meeting partake less of riotous 
behaviour. In the evening of the same 
day a mob of boys and others attacked 
some bakers and butchers’ shops. But 
whose fault was this? Was it Mr. Hunv’s, 
who seems to have spent a quarter of an 
hour in endeavouring to convince his 
hearers, that to commit such acts was to 
prove themselves unworthy of relief; or, 
was it the fault of those pestiferous ve- 
hicles of falsehood, the Courter and the 
Times, who are incessantly inveighing 

ainst the avarice ofbakers and butchers.? 

It is clear, that these proceedings of the 
evening had no connection with the Meet- 
ing, but, on the contrary, that every thing 
which was said at the meeting had a na- 
tural tendency to prevent them. As to 
the attack on the Office of the Morning 
Chronicle, that might possibly arise out of 
what Mr. Hunt said at the Meeting. 
And,.what then? Was he to endure the 


“4 | It would hage cost hég: hundreds 
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of pounds to cause to be published in that 
paper answers to a hundredth part of the 
base attacks upon him contained in that 
same paper. And, was he never to 
answer in any way? Was he, when he 
had a hundred thousand men within his 
hearing, to abstain from expressing his in- 
dignation at the conduct of that paper, 
lest, by possibility, the indignation might 
be catching? The Morning Chronicle, 
the Courier, and Times make no scruple to 
endeavour fo cause him to be knocked in 
the head ; they point him out for either 
hanging or murdering ; they are ready be- 
fore hand with an apology for any one 
who may take his life. And, is he, who 
can find no entrance into their columns 
without covering his paragraph with gold, 
to abstain from uttering a word against 
them when he comes before a public meet- 
ing, lest the people should espouse his 
cause and demolish their windows? 
Whence have éhey derived this privilege of 
assaulting him with impunity? He has 
no newspaper in his hands. He has no 
means of answering them through the 
press. They assail him, sitting snugly in 
their offices. They assail him daily. 
And, is he never to open his lips at any 
time, or in any place? 

Where, then, is the ground of ‘all this 
infamous abuse? After accusing Mr. 
Hunt of having raised a mob for treason- 
able purposes, some of the papers have, 
in the most serious manner, asserted that 
he was insane, and that he had been taken 
to a madhouse! Is not this a pretty 
stretch of calumny? Is a man bound to 
endure this in silence? ‘ He has his re- 
dress’ at daw.’’ Oh! the base cowards! 
Their answer is worse than their crime. 

Was it any fau/t in an Englishman, 
living in the country, to come to London 
to take part ata Meeting of Englishmen 
in distress? Was this any. fault? No 
one can say that it was. The Meeting 
had been advertised many days. before 
any knowledge of it reached Ma. Hunt; 
he was requested to come up; and who 
can blame him for coming? However, 
it is not a question of blame or no blame; 
he had a right to come, and he chose to 
exercise his right. Hf, indeed, the invi- 
tation had been from persons in prosperity; 
he might have easily declined; but, I do 
not see how he was to resist the ‘call of 
people in distress. 





But, his speech, that was ‘* inflamma 
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tory.” Good God! what is not inflam- | ters. 


matory now-a-days? But, though the 
speech might, and, Ll dare say, did, con- 
tain matter much stronger than that 
which L have read in the report of it, I 
am very sure that it could not surpass 
what Ll have read in the Morning Chroni- 
cle within this month; and, that it could 
not surpass (for nothing can surpass) the 
inflammatory matter in the Times and the 
Courier on the subject of their alledged 
extortions of the Bakers and butchers. 
Besides, as to the printed reports of the 
speech, Mr. Hunt was wholly at the 
mercy of the Reporters. ‘They have 
made him say just what they pleased, and 
he has no redress; no means of correc- 
tion; no chance of being heard in expla- 
nation. They impute to him the having 
asserted, that Lady Oxford is on the pen- 
ston list. ‘This was false as he has since 
proved to me by the list which he read. 
It has been asserted, that he went to the 
Meeting with a Tri-coloured Flag. This 
is also false, he never having known of 
the existence of any flag until his arrival 
ou the spot; and, was he to go away 
merely because some whimsical persons 
had haisted a flag and a cap of liberty 2 
Besides, are there not flags enough at 
contested elections? Do not free-masons 
and others parade about with flags? Why 
was this meeting not to havea flag if it 
chose it? Call the thing nonsensécal if 
you please, and I shall net dissent. But, 
where was the harm 2 Where was the 
justification for this vile, all this atrocious 
abuse? 

It is said, that Mr. Hunr urged the 
people to use physical force, if their pe- 
tition was not granted. This also is false; 
or, at least, he assures me that it is; and 
I believe him, because it was too foolish 
for him tothink of. But, how often have 
we heard of rcststance being recommend- 
ed? Mr. Fox once recommended it, and 
he never was calumniated in this out- 
rageous manner. I have no doubt that 


many things escaped Mr. Hunt during | 
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Iie prefers this bustle to the tran- 
quillity of a country life. ‘The boisterous 
hallooing of multitudes is more pleasing 
to his ears than the chinkling of the 
plough traces, the bleating of lambs, or 
the song of the nightingale. His taste 
may be bad; but,,a’God’s name, do not 
cover him with all sorts of infamous uames 
and imputations, on account of his want 
of taste. Besides, if this sort of objection 
were made to Leaders at Public Meetings, 
we should, I imagine, have very few 
meetings. One might be told to Keep to 
his snuff-shop, another to his haberdash- 
ery, and so on. Indeed, the tools of Cor- 
ruption are so very nice upon this head, 
that | have never yet heard of any one 
trade, or calling, which they did not des- 
pise, if a man who came forward against 
abuses happened to be of that trade or 
calling; and, on the other hand, there is 
nothing too low or vile for them, if it be 
put forward in Corrruption’s defence, or 
employed as one of her agents. 

We shall see in the end how this most 
calumniated gentleman conducts himself. 
Ile has engaged to carry the Prince’s 
answer to the Spa-field’s Meeting next 
Monday week. Now, if, in the conduct- 
ing of this business, he shall be found to 
have acted the part of a stupid country 
jolterhead, or of a headstrong insolent ass, 
let him be left to the public contempt; 
but, if he shall be found to have carried 
the matter through with due respect 
towards the Prince and his Ministers, and, 
at the same time, with the spirit and reso- 
lution of an independent man, let him 
have the praise that will be his due. 

In the meanwhile it must be not a little 
mortifying to the Morning Chronicle in 


| particular to see, that votes of thanks to 
| Mr. Hunt have been passed at many of 
| those meetings, in different parts of the 


his speech, that he himself wished he had | 


uttered in more select phrases; but, who 
is there who is'so very choice upon such 
occasions? 

If any’ one say, that he would do better 
to remain in Hampshire or Wiltshire and 
take care.of his farms, the answer is, that 
he is- seemingly of a different opinion. 
He chooses to take a part in public mat- 





kingdom, the proceediugs at which meet- 
ings Mr. Perry has very highly and very 
justly praised! How will this calumnia- 
tor of Mr. Hunz account for this? And 
how will he account for the speech of Mr. 
Hunt, at the last Westminster Meeting, 


_ having been re-published in Norfo/k, and 


widely circulated in that County? There 
can have been no trick made use of by 
Mr. Hunt to produce these effects. He 
has no acquaintances and cCrovies about 
the country. Ten times hi fortune 
would not have purchased him these 
marks of popularity. And, why should 
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the People of Spa-fields be abused for 
having chosen to ask the assistance of him, 
who has received votes of thanks from 
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order to get in a short paragraph, he was 
called upon to pay to one paper nineteen 
though he has a fortune 


those very meetings, both in England and ! of, probably, ’ £10, 000. a year, he de- 


Scotland, the proceedings of which meet- 
ings Mr. Perry of the Chronicle has 
praised tothe skies? Surely, the peo- 


‘ 
i 


clared that his fortune would have been 


‘insufficient to obtain the means of de- 


fending himself through the same channels 


ple in Scotland,in Norfolk, in Lauca- | 
shire, cannot have had their judgment wn- | 


duly biassed in his favour! They have 
heard the former outrageous abuse of Mr. 
Hunt; never have heard, except by mere 
accident, a word in his defence ; and, yet, 
they have most solemnly decided, that his 
efforts are worthy of their praise and of 
their specific thanks. 

Were I, who am acquainted with Mr. 
Hunt, to say to him: ‘* Why do you 
“not stay quietly at home and attend to 
*¢ your country affairs, and pursue the 
** foxes and hares and pheasants when 
€¢ you fiiud yourself in need of recreation? 
** You will be much happier in so doing, 
“than in getting into all this turmoil of 
** politics, and exposing yourself to so 
‘‘much calumny, and, indeed, to the 
“hatred of those, whose hatred is full 
“of danger to you.” If I were te say 
this to him, would he not be fully justi- 
fied in asking me, why I did not myself 
act upon the principle of my own advice ? 
Times and circumstances create men; or, 
at least, they call men forth, who would 
otherwise have remained unknown to the 
end of their days; and the present are 
times when it is impossible for such men 
as Mr. Hunt to remain dormant. 

Since writing the former part of this 
article, I have discovered, that the report 
of Mr. Hunrt’s speech in the Statesman 


was taken, word for word, or nearly so, | 


from the Chronicle. The Evening Papers 
have, [ find, no reporters. So that no true 
account has gone forth; and thus is the 
misrepresentation circulated without the 
possibility of defence! ‘There is a gentle- 
man in WittsHirE, whose name is 
Bennett, whose speech, at an agricultural 
meeting, about the Corn Bill, was pub- 
lished in all the London papers, and 
which speech, as published, drew down 
on him the ‘execrations of those same 
papers, and, indeed, of the public in 
general. He said, that he never uttered 
such words ; that he had been very grossly 


misrepresented ; he wrote to some of 


ihese same papers a contradiction of the 
statement ; a defence of Agmse/f. But, in 


| of such defence ; 


which liad attacked him. <A hundred such 
fortunes wou!d not have obtained the means 
for, the moment he had 


_ paid for inserting a defence against one ca- 





lumny, he would have found another to 
defend himself against. What, then, ts 
acalumniated man todo? The /law/ The 
reptiles know how to evade that; and, 
besides, where is the fortune sufficient for 
law? Therefore, the calumnies must go 
and take their course. If men cannot 
bear up against them, they must hold their 
peace and retire from before the public. 
Whether Mr. Hunt is to be driven eff 
by these means remains to be seen. 


Wa. Cessertt. 





TO THE 
JoURNEYMEN AND LABOURERS 
OF THE 


County or NorFo.k. 


An Answer to the falsehoods published by Mr. 
Wuittincuam, at Lynn; to which is pre- 
fixed a more detailed account of the Reform 
of Parliament which I wish to see take 
place. 


London, 23d Nov. 1816. 


Frrenps AND Fettow CountrYM_EN, 


One of two things must necessarily 
happen to every man, who uses his pen in 
defence of the rights of the people : if his 
writings have little or no effect, he will 
remain unnoticed, and speedily be si- 
lenced by a sense of his own insignifi- 
cance; and, if he succeed in obtaining 
attention and producing great effect on 
the public, he is sure to become an ob- 
ject of reproach and of all sorts of false 
accusations with those who thrive by cor- 
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ruption. In either case, the lot of such a 
writer is not much to be envied; but, in 
the latter case, he has, at any rate, the sa- 
tisfaction to know, that he has wounded 
the enemy. The calumnies which are now 
spreading abroad with regard to me; the 
enormous efforts which are making to 
cause it to be believed, that I am a dad 
man; the thousands of pounds that are 
expending for this purpose; these only 
show, that 1 have inflicted very deep 
wounds somewhere; and, I am sure that 
I have done it without much trouble. 
The task has been a very easy one. | 
have bestowed very little time onit. The 
cause of all this rage against me, is, that 
I have ¢ruth on my side ; ; and, it being 
impossible to answer my statements and 
my arguments, those whose interest it is 
to hide the truth, fall on upon me. 

In this manner it is that Mr. Warr- 
TINGHAM has acted. But, before I pro- 
ceed to answer his attack, to expose his 
falsehood and folly, it is necessary that I 
should, more fully than I have before 
done, state what sort of a Reform of Par- 
liament | wish to see take place. 

In No. 15 and 16 I shewed, that a Re- 
formed Parliament would do a great deal 
of good, aud that it might, if speedily 
adopted, take place without creating con- 
In the last-mentioned number 
and also in No. 18, I gave my reasons for 
excluding from the vote all persons who 
do not pay direct taxes. ‘This is a very 
important matter, and, therefore, | must 
beg your attention to it. Dérect taxes, as 
J observed in No. 18, are those which the 
tax-gatherer comes and takes directly out 
of our hands. Such as the Income Tax, 
the Carriage Tax, the Ilouse Tax, the 
Land Tax, the Window Tax, the Horse 
Tax, the Dog T'ax, the Tax on Footmen, 
Gardeners, Grooms, Waiters, &c. &c. 
But, though you pay none of these taxes, 
you pay taxes full as heavy as those who 
do pay them. You pay, as I before ob- 
served, taxes on your beer, malt, hops, 
Sugar, tea, salt, candles, soap, leather, 
&c.&c. You do not see the tax; but, 
you pay it. For instance you pay 3d. a 
pound tax oncandles. You pay it indeed, 
to the tallow chandler ; but he has paid it 
before to the taxing people. If there was 


a tax-gatherer standing in every candle- 
shop, and you were to pay the tax to him, 
it would be a direct tax; and, therefore, 
the thing is, in fact, the same ; and your 
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right to have a vote at elections is un- 


questionable, 


But, it appeared to me, when I wrote 
Nos. 16 and 18, to be too difficult to put 
this right im motton all at once; and, 
therefore, | recommended the confining of 
the right of voting to the payers of direct 
taxes, until there should be time for a re- 
formed parliament to change the mode of 
faxing. Since, however, | have come to 
London I have had an opportunity of 
consulting Masor Carrwricut on the 
subject; and, the result is, my thorough 
conviction, that nothing short of universal 
suffiage would be just, and thatsuch a 
system is perfectly practicable. Uponmy 
putting the question to Mazor Cart- 
wricut, he referred me to his former 
writings on the subject, and especially to 
a paper published by him in 1789. He 
told me, that his opinion had remained 
unchanged, aud that the experience of 
every day of his life had tended to 
strengthen it. He put into my hands the 
paper just mentioned, as containing his 
unalterable sentiments upon this subject. 
That paper I shall here insert, and then 
make some further remarks. 


‘¢DECLARATION or RIGHTS, 


“ Without which no Englishman can be a free 
“« Man, nor the English Nation « free People. 


‘¢T, The Right of making Laws for this 
‘¢ Realm is, by the Constitution, lodged in 
‘¢ the Hands of King, Lords of Parlia- 
‘¢ment, and the Representatives of the 
‘* Commons. 


‘CTT, Every Englishman (Infants, in- 
‘sane Persons, and Criminals only ex- 
‘‘ cepted) is, of common Right, and by 
‘¢ the Laws of God, a free Man, and en- 
‘¢ titled to the full Enjoyment of political 
‘* Liberty. 

¢¢ TIL. It is essential to an Englishman’s 
‘6 political Liberty that he have an actual 
‘«« Share, either in Legislation itself, or in 
‘‘ the electing of those who are. to frame 
‘‘the Laws; which, although they ought 
‘“‘ to protect him in the full enjoyment of 
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“those absolute Rights, that are vested 
“Sin him by the immutable taws of 
*¢ Nature, may yet be fabricated to the 
* Destruction of his Person, his Property, 
‘Chis religious Freedom, Family, and 
‘¢ Fame. 

“IV. dtis a natural Right of the Com- 
‘Simons of England, and required by the 
“Principles of tie Constitution, that they 
“elect a new House of Parliament Once 
“© at lea 
“fever a “arliament continues in being 
“for a longer Term than one Session, 
“then Thousands who, since it was 
** chosen, have attained to Man’s Estate, 
‘and are therefore entitled to enter into 
‘immediate Possession of that elective 
‘* Power which is their best and most 
** sacred Inhevitance, are in that Case un- 
“¢ justly denied their Right, and excluded 


** from the enjoyment of political Liberty. 


tiu every Year: Because, when- 


“ Note Ist. The Rich and the Por being 
“of the same Species, are under thie same 
Laws of Nature, and being alike vapable of 
« Benefit or lnjury from their Legislators, 
“they necessarily have, in the Election of 
“those i.egislators, the sume Rights. But 
“the Rich, in Defence of their Liberty and 
«Property, have every Advantage which 
Wealth, Knowledge, and the purchased 
* Services of others can afford them; while 
the Poor, destitute of all these, have no Se- 
“curity but in the Purity of Legislation, noi 
“any means of self-defence, bat in retaining 
“ their share of the elective Power. 

“The Poor then, have an equal Right, but 
« more Need, to elect Representvtives than the 
He that is free, possesses that which 
** is more to be valued than Riches; but, rob- 
“« bed of Liberty, he is Poor indeed! 


“ Note 2d. All who talk of a virtual Re- 
‘* presentation, agree that it is not a real Re- 
“ presentation ; consequently it is no Repre- 
sentation at all. All Electors share in a 
“ yeal eoresentation; because the chosen 
« Perso: ve resents the Body of which they 
‘he Members. Why does an 
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“ Why does a parliamentary Attorney repre- 
“ sent any particular Community or Body of 
“ Electors *°—Because chosen so to do by that 
“Community or body of Electors. But be- 
“ youd the Limits of £lection, there can be 
“no Representation whatever. And where 
“ there is no Represeutation, there is no con- 
“ stitutional Power of Taxation or Legisla- 
“tion. Who ever heard that the Attorney 
“of John shall dispose of the Property of 
“ Thomas, because Johu and ‘Thomas happen 
“to reside in the same ‘Town or County? 
“ Or who now admits, that Men chosen by 
“ Henry and Edward only, shali have Power 
“ over the Life and Liberty of Wéllzam and 
“ George ? 

“* Note Sd. Neither is the Member chosen 
“by One Community, the Representative of 
“ any other Community ; much less of all other 
“ Communities in the Kingdom. The Mem- 
“ ber chosen to represent Yorkshire is un- 
“ doubtedly, with others, a Joint-legislator for 
“the whole Kingdom ; but to call him who 
“ is chosen by Yorkshire alone, the Repre- 
“ sentative of all Engiend, is to trifle with 
“ Words, and to confouud Ideas which are 
“ totally distinct. If on occasion of a joint 
“ Concern, Three Partners, John, Thomas, 
“and Samuel, appoint each his separate At- 
“ torney, to be paid out of his separate Purse, 
“to follow his separate Iustructions, and to 
“take care of his separate Interest, at the 
“same time that he was required, za Cou- 
“ gunctton with the others, to promote the 
“ joint Interest of the whole Partnership, 
“ each person so appointed is still the Attorney 
“of his own Principal, and not the Attorney 
“ of the Partnership. As no one could be the 
“ Attorney ef the Partnership without being 
“chosen by the Partnership; so no Member 
“ of Parliament can be the Attorney or Repre- 
“sentative of the whole Kingdom until cho- 
“ sen by the whole Kingdom. 

“Note 4th. Those Englishmen who have 
‘no Votes for electing Representatives, are 
“ not free Men, as the Rights of Nature and 
“the Principles of our Constitution require ; 
“but are enslaved to the Represeutatives of 
“ those who have Votes: For, to be euslave¢, 
“isto have no Will of our own in the Choice 
“ of Law-makers, but to be goverued by Le- 
“ gislators whom other Men have set over us. 
“ This was the unhappy Condition of the an- 
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« tient Vil/an? or Villains; who being account- 
«ed not free, had ne Votes for electing Repre- 
“sentatives. But there being now, none who 
“ in Law are accounted not free, there are con- 
« sequently none to whom we can pretend to 
« deny the sacred Right of Election. 


“Note 5th. But by the Operation of One 
“ unconstitutional and wicked Law (the dis- 
“franchising Statute of 8 Hen. VI.) about 
“ Nine-tenths of the English Nation are at this 
“ Day totally debarred from their Birthright 
“ of voting for Members of Parliament, which 
« sacred Inheritance and Right of Nature was 
“ enjoyed by their free Ancestors, until the 
* enacting of that Statute: And by the Ope- 
“ ration of another iniquitous Law (the Sep- 
“ tenial Act) the remaining Tenth Part are 
« also debarred Six Years in every Seven ! 

« As, by the [Vth Article, it is demonstrated, 
“that no Parliament could possess any just 
« Authority to prolong ifs own Existence be- 
« yond one Session; so it is also evident that 
«any Submission on the Part of the People 
« to the Injustice of the septennial or triennial 
«“ Statutes, could not weaken their natural 
«‘ Right to a sessional Choice of Represeutatives. 


“ Note 6th. The People’s Right to Parlia- 
«“ ments of One Session was uniformly asserted 
“in the written Law of the Land from the 
« remotest Antiquity down to the reigu of 
“ Charles the First. Not asingle Disadvautage 
“to Liberty from the Shortness of sessional 
« Parliaments was ever recorded in History. 
« But the Evils of long Parliaments—Are they 
“not written in Tears and in Blood! And 
« have such Parliaments left usaught of Liber- 
“ty but the Name! 


« Note 7th. With the poor exception then, 
“of One Year of Freedom in every Seven, 
“ and in favour of only One Tenth Part of the 
“ Nation, it is demonstrated, that the People 
“ of England are constantly taxed without be- 
“ ing represented, and compelled to obey Laws 
“ to which they never gave Assent.” 


After hearing attentively every thing 
that wiser heads than mine have suggested, 
I am satisfied,.that nothing short of this 
would be effectual. -It would be impos. 
sible to make men see their rights, and to 
restrain them from wishing to exercise 
them. Besides, this is, I find what was 
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proposed by the late Duke of Richmond, 
in 1780. He notonly held this opinion 
of the People’s rights; but he actually 
brought into Parliament a Bill for a re- 
form according to these principies. And, 
indeed, if we propose to act upon the 
law called Magna Charta, which declares 
that no man shall be taxed without his own 
consent, it is impossible to reluse the 
right of voting to any man, seeing that 
every man ts taxed, and secing:that the 
labouring man, who has a family, pays, 
by the confession of Mr. Preston himself, 
more in taxes than the amount of half 
the wages that he receives. 

. But, let me be clearly understood upon 
this point. I know nothing at all of the 
particulars of any BILL, which it may 
be intended to bring into parliament. [ 
have scrupulously abstained from all én- 
quirtes upon that subject. _I do not be- 
long to any political association ; I speak 
only for myse/f; but, now that lam con- 
vinced, that all men can be admitted to 
vote without any danger of confusion, I 
am decidedly for the measure of universal 
suffrage. 

If 1 am reminded of the example of 
the Americans, who confine the right of 
voting to direct taxation, [ must, as 1 
often have done, observe, that we, after 
all, shall have the electing of only one 
branch of the government, while the 
Americans elect their Chief Magistrate 
and both the Houses of Congress. This 
makes a wide difference, and is a very 
sufficient reason for the people having a 
greater range here in the choosing of the 
Members of their own House. 

Annual parliaments are absolutely ne- 
cessary according to the above principles. 
For, what does a triennial parliament do? 
It shuts out a very large portion of the 
people of all descriptions for years. 
Men are not to vote till of age; and, ii 
they become of age just after an election 
has taken place, they remain unrepre- 
sented for three years; that is to say, for 
a fifth or sixth part of the duration of the 
average of their lives! There must bea 
great many thousands of men, even men 
of landed property, coming of age every 
year. ‘Therefore, this alone would bea 
sufficient objection to a parliament of 
more than a year’s duration. But, there 


are a multitude of objections. We know, 
that when a man has obtained safe pos- 
session of power for so long a space of 
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time, that he is not so likely to obey the | the country is but wher 


voice of his constituents. It was a 7r7en- 
nial parliament, which, having been 
chosen for three years, voted ttself to sit 
for seven years ; and, it is a very curious 
coincidence, that that DEBT, which now 
threatens to produce such important con- 
sequences. and which has produced such 
terrible calamities, sprang up in the same 
year with triennial Parliaments ! 

The Bacxot is, too, more vecessary 
than I at first thought it. Masor Carr- 
WRIGHT, by shewing meall the evil con- 
sequences of departing from the ballot, 
has confirmed in my mind the predilec- 
tion for that regulation. As things now 
are, the fenantry, in the country, are so 
submissive to the will of their landlords, 
that they really have not, as to politics, 
any will atall of their own. The jour- 
neymen are a thousand times more free, 
and even the labourers are more indepen- 
dent than the fenantry. But, as every 
man ought to be perfectly uninfluenced 
by fear, the ballot ought to be adopted. 
Wealth and Jearning and talent and wis- 
dom will still have influence enough, if 
they be accompanied with justice and 
kindness. Ifa landlord be beloved by his 
tenants, or a master by his workmen, or 
a farmer by his labourers, his @dvice will 
go a great way with them; and, if he be- 
have well he will beso beloved, and it is 
right that his advice should have weight ; 
but, if either of these be hated by his de- 
pendents, it is right that they should be 
able to reject bis advice without exposing 
themselves to danger from his resentment. 
if there were no ballot, a fool or a ty- 
rant might drive his dependents to vote 
against their will: with a ballot, if the 
people yielded to any influence of those 
above them, it would be to the influence of 
good sense and of kind treatment. 

Therefore, these are the three things 
for which I contend—Univerea/ Suffrage, 
Annual Parliaments, aud Voting by Bal- 
fot. ‘** And these,’ ony the corrupt 
writers, ** you shall never see.’ Weil! 
I cannot help that. fis not in my poor 
power to enforce this wish; but, I have, 
at any rate, a right to entertain the wish. 
Ishall do more, I shall take every op- 
portunity of endeavouring to prove, that 
the objects for which L contend, are just 
and reasonable. Ie is possible, thar I 
shall never see my wishes fulfilled ; and 
what then? [am but where I was, and 
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e it was. There 
are people, who seem to suppose, that I 
am contending for some great prize for 
myself! ‘Yo be sure, I should be bene- 
fited in common with the rest of my coun- 
trymen; but what else could I posstb/y 
gain by the change? Why, then, all 
this uproar 2 It is impossible that this 
clamour can have been raised by any 
thing but the force of the truths which I 
publish; and, therefore, the clamour 
cannot fail to be an encouragement to 
proceed. 

This leads me to the publication of Mr. 
WuirtincuAm, who, perhaps, is not the 
Author of the paper-1 am about to insert, 
but who ought not to have published an 
anonymous attack upon my character and 
motives. I will here, as in the case of 
Mr. Japet, insert the paper, and then 
expose its falsehoods aud its malice. 


‘ To rus JouRNEYMEN AND LABOURERS 
‘6 or tHe Britiso DomINIONS. 


‘* A great deal has been written by 
‘¢ Mr. Cobbett, a discontented man, resid- 
“ing ata village called Botley, in Hamp- 
** shire, tending to inflame the minds of 
“such of you, as are apt and willing to 
which 
*¢ come within your comprehension ; 
‘s Now, as the meaning of those letters 
** are certainly unknown to most of you, 
‘it is but justice to inform you, what 
‘* his real wishes are, and what he urges 
‘¢ you to do. 

‘* He writes ‘On the cause of your 
** present Miseries.”? ‘rifling indeed are 
‘¢ the miseries you now endure, compared 
‘¢ with those you would be compelled to 
‘* suffer, were you to attend to the writ- 
‘ings of that man; he looks back upon 
‘+ the French Revolution, and insists up- 
‘son it that the French have profited 
** thereby, plainly intinating, that were 
** you to commit the same ucts of blood- 
‘© shed, horror. and devastation, which 
* that unhappy and il-fated people have 
“been guilty of. you would be the better 
joi it. 

** Whoa nongst you dovs not know the 
" consequences ‘of that Revolution? The 
*- disatlected writers in the latter part of 
*¢ Louis the X Vi. reign, endeavoured to 
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‘* impress upon the minds of the people, 
‘* thata Revolution would place them all 
‘upon an Equality, and that Mechanics 
** and Labourers would be Princes and 
‘¢ Nobles; their endeavours, unfortu- 
‘* nately for those ignurant people, too 
‘* well succeeded, a Revolution ensued, 
‘* and instead of Equality, were there not 
‘+more glaring instances of oppression 
** amongst those very creatures, who just 
‘** before had heen calling loudl+ for the 
“change? Did they not murder each 
‘“¢ other merely for the sake of experiment 
** who should be their Chief? and he who 
*¢ could stand and bully the longest was 
‘Sto be chosen. The lot fell upon Buo- 
** naparte, and what good did he do for 
‘* them? did he not load them with Taxes 
** greater than ever? confiscate their pro- 
*¢ perty, and set on foot the Conscrip- 
** tions ? did he not, the whole of his 
‘* reign, continue at war? did he not 
** cause millions of human beings to be 
‘** murdered in the ficlds of battle? was it 
‘* not through him that Mothers wept for 
*¢ their children, Wives for their Hus. 
‘* bands, aid Sisters for their Brothers ? 
‘¢did he not pillage and destroy every 
*¢ place he sat his foot into? have not all 
*¢ those things caused Frenchmen to be 
*¢ execrated and despised by every nation 
‘Son the earth? and would you, who 
‘© now enjoy the fairest name, and most 
*¢ distinguished character in the world, 
‘¢ debase yourselves by listening to a man 
‘like Mr. Cobbett? * No,’ Lam sure I 
‘hear you all exclaim. with one heart 
‘Sand one voice, * we will not, we all 
‘* plainly see this man wishes to involve 
“us in the same miseries to which the 
‘ French were exposed, but it will not 
‘6 do, we will be true to our King and his 
‘¢ Government, we will never be guilty of 
‘“‘any act that shall take from us the 
‘* proud and honorable distinction which 
‘* we now possess.’ 

‘¢ Mr. Cobbett’s writings to you, about 
“ Parliamentary Reform, shows him to 
* be a man with a disordered brain ; who 
‘‘ amongst you knows what Parliamentary 
‘* Reform means? I do not intend by 
*‘ this to infer you are ignorant; no, 
‘sin the common course of things, [ am 
‘¢ sure you are as well informed as those 
‘¢ of your fellow-creatures, who enjoy a. 
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| §¢ Cobbett wishes to remove all the pre- 
| ** sent Members, except such as the head- 


‘** strong Sir Francis, the villifying Major, 
‘¢ the prattling Lawyer, and a few others 
‘* of their cast, and in lieu of such learned 
‘Sand enlightened men as Lord Castle- 
“ reagh, Mr. Canning, &c. &c. introduce 
‘none but those, who in a few months 
‘would overturn the present Govern. 
‘* ment, quarrel amongst themselves to see 
‘S who should be the first English Consul, 
“would murder every one of -you who 
‘s should dare oppese their accursed de- 
‘* sires, and ultimately bring upon you 
‘Cand the whole nation nothing but ruin 
*¢ and inevitable destruction. 

> ** England has stood upon the firmest 
** basis for at least Six Hundred Years, 
‘¢ and has always been guided and go. 
‘¢ verned by men, who have ever sought 
‘¢ their Country’s Good, and never was tt 
** better represented than at the present 
‘¢ moment. ‘Think upon these things my 
*¢ friends, and pause, e’er you commit an 
‘*¢ action, which will most assuredly meet 
*¢ a tenfold vengeance, from the hand of 
‘¢ Him who governs all below: we have 
‘* seen the consequences of the French 
© Revolution, and may we not justly 
‘¢ conclude that The Almighty suffered 
‘¢ the commission of those acts of cruelty, 
‘¢ to teach misguided Men a lesson, to be 
‘© handed down to after ages. You must 
‘¢ all have heard the Fable of the Frogs ; 
“ they were dissatisfied and presented a 
‘¢ petition to Jupiter, to appoint a King 
‘Ss over them; he sent them a LOG of 
‘¢ wood—still they were discontented, 
‘¢ thought themselves unhappy, and ap- 
‘¢ plied once more to the God, when he 
‘6 sent them a Stork, which devoured 
‘them up. Just in that predicament 
“ gy you be, were you to attend to 
‘¢ Mr. Cobbett; he would fain persuade 
be mtd you are not so happy as you 
‘© might be, were the form of Govern- 
‘¢ ment changed; let me seriously im- 
‘¢ press upon your minds, that if you in- 
‘¢ sist upon adhering to his advice, you 
‘¢ will most certainly experzence the same 
‘¢ sad effects as the Frogs; you will have 
‘¢ 9 set of rapacious scoundrels to govern 
‘¢ you, who will take off a Tax which 
‘ now produces One Million a Year, 
‘ merely to lay on another that will 


‘ far more liberal education than it can| “ yield Ten Millions, and all this to fill 


‘‘ be supposed you possess: Parliamens 
‘** tary Reform would do no good; Mr. 


‘‘ their own pockets, to recruit their 
‘¢ empty coffers, and to disencumber their 
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‘¢ already over mortgaged Estates; there 
*¢ will not, there cannot, be any benefit 
“accrue to you, bat in the end you 
“© will learu a lamentable Reverse: You 
*S fancy (or Mr. Cobbett wishes you to 
66 fancy) yourselves burthened by unjusi 
Se and unnecessary taxation. Drive those 
$6 gloony reflections from your minds ; 
*© lewve the welfare of the State to abler 
mon than you or 1; they know what 
66 js best or your well-doing, aud depend 
upon it (remember what tT now write) 
‘© they will get you through any appa- 
6 rent troubles you now lic under, and 
*¢ you will stand an example to the world, 
*¢ that you yielded entirely to your sue 
*¢ periors; that they gladly aod willingly 
ad every thing for your good, and 
* cleared you from all your difiiculties ; 
‘© you will then be the most happy, as 
*¢ you have ever been the most brave, 
* the most generous, and the most ho- 
© norable upon the face of the 
6 earti.—jXxcep yourselves firm and stea- 
‘6 dy; avoid Druukenness, for that ex- 
6 cites be attentive to your du. 
** ties, honest to your Masters, and Joyal 
* and ‘aithful subjects to the best of 
‘* Kings! aad rest assured that in a few 
‘* years you will experience the good 
‘6 and happy effects to result from that 
‘*¢ conduct.—Mr. Cobbett’s advice wvuld 
‘¢ reduce you all to Beggary and Want; 
‘¢ you would neglect your work, your 


men. 


briol: 


‘¢ wives and families would be starving, | 


“¢ and none would assist them; such men 
‘eas Mr. Cobbett would be the first to 
‘ turn their backs upon you, when once 
“* they had got you to rebel against the 
** existing Government, and their own 
“turns served. ‘Take warning in time 
“© from your real Friend and well wisher. 


‘¢ Aw InnAbITANT OF Lynn. 
‘* Nov. 1816. 
“ Whittingham, Printer, Lynn.” 


Now, though all this is extremely stu- 
pid, it is not less malignant, and, there- 
fore, I shall devote to it the small space 
that | have remaining. Jn the first place, 
as my address in No. 18 contained a great 
number of facts, and a good deal of argu- 
ment, you will perceive, that any one, 
who pretended to answer me, was bound 
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to shew the facts to be false and the ar. 
guments unsound. For what would you 
think of a master, who, in answer to 
your complaint of not paying you your 
wa.es, were to call you, as this writer 
has me, ‘* rapacious scoundrels 2” | 
have shewn you the cause of our distress ; 
the origin of the war; the sort of go. 
vernment in France which the war had, 
as far as possible restored ; the reniedies 
now pointed out by foolish and insolent 
men; and the realremedy. Now, if my 
opponent had been able to prove me wrong 
in any of these showings, would he not 
have done it? It will not do for him to 
say, that the thing was not worth his no- 
tice; for he has thought it worth his no. 
tice. Therefore, you may be well as. 
sured, that he found himself unable to 
contradict any of my facts, and also un- 
able to overset any of my arguments. 
This base and feolish and malignant 
man tells you, that I want you to rebel 
against the king and to plunder the rich. 
| appeal to you, whether I have not 
strongly inculcated obedience to the laws, 
peaceable behaviour, and consideration 
for those sufferings, which your employ- 
ers are enduring in common with you? 
What, then, does such a man as this de. 
serve? If falsehood, and the most ma- 
lignant falsehood too, be worthy of ex- 
ecration, how does Mr, Wuitrincuam 
clear himself of criminality in putting 
forth such a publication without a name ? 
My friends, this man talks about re/- 
gion. But is there any thing which true 
religion more decidedly condemns than 
malignant falsehood? It is very curious to 
observe how easily this base hypocrite 
assumes the garb of piety. But, you 
should be upon your guard here. When 
you are called on to attend to your righis 
and to use your endeavours to odtain a 
reform of the parliament, these enemies of 
our freedom and happiness bid you be- 
ware how you commit offences against God. 
Do you think then, or, are you to be 
made to think, that God has a dislike to 
see his creatures free and happy? Do you 
think that God will punish me, because I 
endeavour to cause such a change as shall 
enable all men te vote who pay taxes: 
Do you believe, that it is sinful to wish, 
that the amount of the Sinecures and 
Pensions should remain amongst the peo- 
ple at large? Do you think that God 


twill be offended with you if you wish 
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that hundreds of thousands of pounds 
were not paid out of the taxes to relieve 
French and Dutch Emigrants and the 
Poor Clergy of the zich Church of Eng- 
land, while so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of our own people are in such a 
dreadful state of want? Do you think 
that God will visit me in his wrath be- 
cause | point out the means of effectually 
relieving the naked and the hungry? 

But, this man says, that you cannot un- 
derstand what a reform of parliament 
means. Thus it is that such men always 
speak of the people. You understand 
how to build houses; how to make 
cloths; how to cultivate the land; how 
to fight by land and sea; how to gain 
victories; and you understand extremely 
well how to pay tazes. But, as to your 
rights, which have always been regarded 
as the most valuable of all possessions, 
you are not only ignorant, but must, 
according to this man, a/ways be ignorant / 
The Bill of Rights declares, that the 
Laws of England and the Rights and 
Liberties secured thereby are the éd:rth- 
rizht of the people. It does not say, of 
the rich, of the nod/es, the priesthood, the 
yeomanry cavalry, the members of corpora- 
tions, the dorough-voters, but of THE 
PEOPLE. And, are not you a part of 
the people? Is not this your birthright, 


then; and are you to make no inqui- 


ries about this birthright ? Is nobody to 
talk to you about it without being expo- 
sed to the charge of wishing to excite 
you to commit rebellion or murder? 
[mpudent, however, as this is, your Mr. 
Whittingham has his associates in London, 
who now tell us, that the idea of the com- 
mon people Meeting to Petition was not 
known ’till the times of Thomas Paine 
and the French Revolution. Why will 
these fools remind us so often of Thomas 
Painr, who, though originally a stay- 
maker, as they tell us, wrote with greater 
effect than any other man that ever lived, 
and who certainly discovered more know- 
ledge of national affairs, than has ever 
been discovered by both the parties of 
“creat men” in our country. But, if the 
people be in distress ; if they suffer mor- 
tally: and, if no other persons come for- 
ward to call meetings for petitioning, 
shall the people lie down and die in sé/ence, 
though the law allows al men the right to 
petition? Are you not to enjoy this right 
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because you are poor? It is the sick and 
not the wed! who need the physician. It is 
the distressed, the suffering, and not the 
opulent and happy, that need the right of 
petition. And yet, these men have now 
the impudence to tell us, that no one ever 
dreamt of the common people having a right 
to petition till the times of Thomas Paine 
and the French Revolution ! 

Mr. Wuirrincuam tells you to leave 
state affairs to such ** dearned and enlight- 
*¢ ened men as Lord Castlereagh and Mr, 
Canning ;” for that, * if you follow my 
** advice, you well be reduced to beggary and 
want.” Now, my friends, the affairs of the 
nation have deen left to such ** learned and 
enlightened men” as Castlereagh and 
Canning : and how do you find yourselves ? 
If you bein a state of prosperity ; if you 
have plenty of work, and be well paid for 
it; if the jails and poor-houses be empty ; 
if your backs be well covered and your 
bellies well filled; if this be your state, 
then, indeed, you may well enough leave 
the affairs of the nation wholly to these 
learned and enlightened personages. But, 
if your state be precisely the contrary of 
all this. If it be impossible to add to the 
miseries which you suffer and which are 
obviously approaching, what résk can you 
run in following my advice? And how 
can that advice plunge you into beggary 
and want, when beggary and want are 
already your portion ? 

Besides, how impudent is this assertion, 
this accusation of Mr. Wiittincnam? 
What is my advice? It is that you ob- 
serve the laws; that you abstain from all 
violences against your employers ; that 
you quarrel not about religien; that you 
look upon all Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Irishmen as your brethren; and that, 
in order to obtain a redress of your griev- 
ances, you respectfully petition the Prince 
or the Parliament to reduce the weight of 
taxes and to give you a vote at elections. 
This is the advice that I have given you ; 
and, if you follow this advice, Mr. Wuirt - 
TINGHAM says it will reduce youto beggary 
and want! I leave you to judge of the 
sincerity, the morality, the religion, of a 
man who can deliberately print and pub- 
lish such an impudent falsehood. 

Mr. Wuittincuam tells you a story 
about a Log of a king being supplanted by 
a stork, who gobbled up the frogs and 
made them repent of the change ; and, he 
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says, that, if my advice were followed, 
you would be in just the same predica- 
ment. will uot suppose that Mr. Wuirt. 
TINGHAM meant to compare fis Majesty 
toa Log; but, this ] know, that many a 
man has been fined, imprisoned and ruined 
for publications far less contemptuous 
than this towards the Royal Family. But, 
I will suppose, that Mr. Warrtincuam 
meant no such contempt; that his mean. 
ing was, that a reformed parliament would 
introduce imto power men who would 
take from the people in taxes more than 
is now taken from them. I have shewed 
you, that you now pay, even according 
to Mr. Preston’s estimate, more than the 
half of your wages in taxes. You know 
well, that no more can be raised in taxes. 
It is notorious, that the taxes fall off in 
their amount. How, then, could a re- 
formed parliament play the Stork 2 How 
could it get more than is now gotten in 
the shape of taxes? But, at any rate, | 
have endeavoured to prove, that the af- 
fairs of the nation could be carried on 
with a very small portion of taxes; and, 
I think, I have proved it. Is it-not, 
therefore, to be extremely impudent and 
base to assert, that the following of my 
advice would lead to the adding to your 
burdens ? 

In conclusion, let me repeat to you my 
advice, not to listen to these hatchers of 
horrors. 
selves. They know that they have in- 
jured you; and they fear any change 
which shall deprive them of the power of 


They are alarmed for them- 





so doing in future. You have a legal 
right to meet and to petition; and, if 
none of your employers will take the 
lead, do the thing yourselves. A petition 
of ten men is not to be despised any more 
than a petition of ten thousand. 

Above all things, keep the peace, and 
let it not enter into your minds, that 
Bakers, Butchers, Millers and Farmers 
are the cause of your sufferings. They 
are as much in distress as you are, only 
it falls on them in another way and shape. 
The misery now experienc d surpasses all 
belief. In many parts of the North peo- 
ple are actually perishing for want. ‘This 
is notorious ; and yet base meu like Mr. 
Whittingham would persuade you, that I 
am actuated by wicked motives in endea- 
vouring to obtain for us all, real and 
permanent relief. Can it be supposed, 
that I do not feel for myselfas well as for 
And, have | nota right to com- 
To what would they 


others? 
plain for myself? 
We deprecate 
We appeal to 


reduce us, my friends? 
all violence of every sort. 
facts and to reasoning. And we are an- 
swered with vile abuse. 

In the hope, that you as well as all the 
rest of our countrymen, will act within 
the bounds of the law; that you will be 
peaceable and firm, [ remain your friend. 


Ww». Cossetr. 


P.S. My next, if I have time, will 
contain a Letter to the Luddites. 
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